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SANTO DOMINGO 


OUTHEAST of the United States, midway between the islands of Cuba and 
Porto Rice, lies a large island that has peculiarly escaped the notice of the 
majority of Americans, notwithstanding it was discovered by Columbus, 
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placed Cuba under a protectorate of the United States and annexed Porto Rico to 
this country made no change in the status of the island lying between them. 
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Haiti is French in language, the Dominican Republic is Spanish, but the his- 
tory of both recounts a long series of revolutions that have squandered the National 
resources, made life uncertain and unstable and retarded progress. The funds 
that should have built school houses and paid teachers, that should have opened 
up the island by rail and wagon roads, that should have provided water systems and 
sanitation plants, that should have erected hospitals and clinics —all these funds 
have been expended in the effort of each succeeding ruler to remain in office. The 
constant revolutions and attendant financial troubles led the United States Govern- 
ment in 1915 to intervene in Haiti and take over the finances, sanitation and public 
improvements. Tn 1916 the United States landed marines in Santo Domingo and 
since then the country has been governed by an admiral of the United States navy. 
“As we go to press provision has been made to withdraw the Marines fromthe Domin- 
ican Republic, as soon as a native provisional government has been established. 

This Dominican Republic, which occupies the eastern two-thirds of the island, 
has a population of 725,000 descendants of the Spanish, Indians and Negroes. 
On the southern shore lies the capital, Santo Domingo, a city of 25,000 people, 
which while it has buildings dating from the early part of the sixteenth century and 
is of much interest because of its antiquities, is a city without ordinary modern 
conveniences. There are no trolley lines, no city electric light system, no city 
water supply and no sewers and these conditions that prevail in the capital are 
common throughout the island. 

Most of the towns are located on the coast and communication between them 
has been by boat, it being a tedious trip of two or three days from Santo Domingo 
City on the south to Puerta Plata the chief city of the north. The interior of the 
island has been almost impassable and the few trails have been made dangerous by 
bandits—often defeated revolutionists who had sought retreat in the uninhabited 
mountains and there gained their support by the fairly lucrative profession of 


banditry. Under the guidance of the United States Navy during the late period 
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of intervention a State road has been built across the island connecting the Capital 
with the cities of the North by an eight hour motor trip. ‘This road has made much 
of the interior accessible, and other roads already projected will open other parts 
to markets and to settlement, so that if peace can be continued under native rule 
there should be a new period of prosperity and development throughout the Re- 
public. Today, the most modern and up-to-date towns are those in which American 
capital has placed great sugar centrals and where the company practically controls 
health conditions and education and where it keeps order. 

As has been indicated the various short-lived governments have not had funds 
with which to establish a national school system and it was estimated that when the 
United States Government took charge in the island the illiteracy was over 90%. 
Those who had education of any kind were usually the well-to-do of the coast towns 
many of whom sent their children to other countries for their schooling. “The ad- 
vance in primary education made since the American occupation is nothing less 
than astounding. Colonel Lane of the United States Marine Corps, who is now 
Minister of Education, is widely known for his singular devotion to his task,” 
wrote Mr. Inman in 1919. Under Colonel Lane a beginning was made toward 
teaching the people at least reading and writing, but in the comparatively brief time 
that he was in Santo Domingo buildings could not be erected nor adequate teachers 
trained. Later on, due to financial depression, the Occupation government closed 
many of those schools. Certain it is that here lies a fundamental need calling for 
a generous program. Native men and women must be trained as teachers, school 
buildings must be secured, courses of study planned and school attendance made 
compulsory. For each child in school there are at least twenty out of school. This 
is not a good background for a self-governing people. 

Because of the extreme poverty of the people housing conditions are deplor- 
able, there is a tragic overcrowding in the shacks that form the homes of the poor 
and sanitation is utterly ignored; as a result there is much sickness of a serious 
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nature and the moral conditions are unspeakable. Modern institutions for caring 
for the sick and needy may be said to be totally lacking—not only has the govern- 
ment failed to provide these but the dominant church and private beneficence have 
also failed to make provision for the many unfortunates so that bad conditions 
have perpetuated themselves from generation to generation. 

In the summer of 1919 the Rev. S. Guy Inman, Executive Secretary of the 
Committee on Co-operation in Latin-America, visited Santo Domingo. Mr. In- 
man’s report, presented to his Committee at New York the following fall surveyed 
the island from the viewpoint of the people’s needs, physical, mental and spiritual. 
A summary of the mission work done in the Dominican Republic by English 
and American churches shows that the former have largely confined 
themselves to the English speaking negroes, as have some of the agencies 
of this country, so that with the exception of a not large work in the Northern 
part of the island carried on by the Free Methodists, there has been practically no 
Spanish evangelistic work undertaken by the churches of the United States. The 
challenge was so direct, the appeal so impelling, that from the interdenominational 
group which heard the report of Mr. Inman, five Missionary Boards, representing 
three denominations, made instant answer. When one recalls the difficulties that 
often arise in securing concerted action by a number of large agencies it seems 
little short of miraculous that so quickly an interdenominational Board for Chris- 
tian Work in Santo Domingo should have been formed. This Board was made up 
of members representing the Board of Home Missions and Church Extension of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, the Woman’s Home Mission 
Methodist Episcopal Church, the Board of Home Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church in the U. S. A., the Woman’s Board of Home Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church in the U. S. A. and the Foreign Missionary Society of the United Brethren 
in Christ and gave as its purpose “to unite in rendering Christi 
of evangelistic, educational, social and medical work 
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mingo and adjoining territory.” On Dec. 17, 1920, this new Board was formally 
organized, and faced a mission field for which no detailed program had been made, 
and in which were neither workers, buildings nor equipment. The Board will 
always be under debt to the Foreign Missionary Society of the United Brethren 
in Christ that in this emergency it released from his work in Porto Rico the Rey. 
Philo W. Drury that he might go to Santo Domingo and initiate the work. Under 
his guidance the work at once took shape and so rapidly did it develop that at the 
end of but two years it is not easy to accurately place a chronology of the growth. 


The capital city, Santo Domingo, was chosen as the first station. No building 
for work or for residence could be rented, so one of the first formal acts of the 
Board was authorization for the purchase of a building on the corner of Mercedes 
Street and the Nineteenth of March Street. Gathering into the building some tem- 
porary equipment Dr. Drury began a Sunday School and held evangelistic services. 
Immediate interest was shown by the people and it became apparent that the way 
was oven for a sympathetic hearing. Three denominations at once made arrange- 
ments by which each released one Porto Rican pastor for work in Santo Domingo. 
Because they also are Spanish-speaking these men were instantly helpful and they 
were at once located one at the capital, one at San Pedro de Macoris, a town about 
thirty miles east of Santo Domingo City. and one at La Romana twenty miles 
farther east. A member of the Board who visited Santo Domingo wrote of these 
workers. “It looked as though the Porto Rican church had given of her very choic- 
est young men for this great cause.” These pastors are meeting with great success 
in their church work but each one needs equipment and helpers. 

When it became necessary for Dr. Drury to return to his own work the 
Board was most fortunate in securing as the superintendent for the work in Santo 
Domingo the Rev. Nathan H. Huffman, who took charge June 1, 1921. Mr. Huff- 
man had been for some years a missionary in Porto Rico and is not only acquaintec 
with the Latin people but speaks Spanish fluently. 
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Mr. Huffman writes of the evangelistic work in the three stations: “At each 
place there is a flourishing Sunday School and Christian Endeavor. The enroll- 
ment in the Sunday School is 550; the baptized members of the churches number 
125 and some 300 others have made profession of faith and are receiving instruc- 
tion preparatory to being received into the church.” 

At the capital it was thought that the large room in the mission building in 
which 150 people could be seated, would meet the needs for some years but faith 
was not great enough. Already the room has proved much too small. Sometimes 
there are as many outside as there are in the building, and this, in spite of the fact 
that a second church has been opened in a hall in another part of the city, these 
Christian Dominicans having themselves undertaken to pay the rent. The people 
crowd to hear the Gospel, for which they have waited long; if only Christian lead- 
ers in sufficient numbers can be provided there will be a new life for Santo Do- 
mingo. “Mission work, as a rule,” writes Mr. Huffman, “must in the very nature 
of things be opened by foreigners. It is always a source of strength when the na- 
tives begin to take a part in the work. In this respect our hopes and prayers have 
been more than realized. A number of splendid young men have indicated a desire 
to devote themselves to the work. One of these is now in charge of the second 
church in Santo Domingo City. Another is a young Spaniard, graduate of a 
Jesuit College in Spain and converted in our Mission in Santo Domingo City. He 
was sent to the Evangelical Seminary in Porto Rico the middle of last year. He 
is making good in his studies and will be instructor in Greek in the Seminary this 
year. Arrangements have been made for four other candidates to enter the Semi- 
nary this fall. These together with one student in the Polytechnic Institute at San 
German, make six students who are in school preparing for the ministry.” 

One of the great needs of the Latin-American countries is wholesome litera- 
ture and the opportunity to secure the Bible, so a room in the mission building has 


been equipped as a bookstore; while the sales are small it is believed that they will 
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increase and that the development of this phase of the work is most important in 
bringing about changes in the life of Santo Domingo. There must be good food 
for the mind as well as for the body and the educational value of a shelf of well 
chosen books will be great. The bookstore is but one phase of an effort to show 
the people the use of spare time—to the Latin-American it has too often meant 
gambling, cock-fighting and idling. A reading room has been opened in the Mission 
building, and as many as seventy or eighty young men have been found there at 
one time; they show keen interest in the magazines and papers and in discussing 
the topics of which they have read. Many of them wish to learn English and even- 
ing classes are held for these. 

The need for medical work was so urgent that Dr. Drury had begged that a 
physician and nurses be sent to open a clinic, and to do such follow-up work as 
might be possible in the bare and crowded homes of the people. In response to his 
appeal, Dr. Horace R. Taylor, who had at one time been at the Presbyterian Hos- 
pital at San Juan, Porto Rico and who later had worked among the Spanish- 
Americans of New Mexico, went to Santo Domingo in June, 1921, and two Ameri- 
can nurses were later sent to aid him. Scarcely had Dr. Taylor reached the island 
when his appeal for a Hospital came back to the Board. He described the suffer- 
ings of the people as beyond words and urged the impossibility of giving relief 
to many of them unless operations were possible. Back in New York the Board 
sadly decided that funds for this were not then available. At that juncture the 
churches of Porto Rico announced their readiness to make a gift of a few thousands 
of dollars for work in the neighboring island. With this money, joyously sent by 
Porto Rican Christians, the equipment of a twelve bed Hospital was secured and a 
building opposite to that already purchased by the Board was leased. A third 
graduate nurse was added and now Dr. Taylor is assisted by these faithful work- 
ers and a small training class of Dominican girls. 

The medical work made an immediate appeal to the many suffering people and 
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the daily clinic is crowded. Not only malaria and trachoma, perhaps the two most 
common causes of suffering in the island, brought patients, but longstanding dis- 
eases requiring painful dressings and operations far beyond the possibilities of one 
small hospital and one physician. In a recent letter Dr. Taylor wrote of having a 
list of over 300 people who were waiting for operations, not one of whom had 
been able to get together even the small amount that is being asked for operations 
and treatments. This charge is made that as many as possible may be aided through 
the available funds. 

The report of medical work for the first six months of 1922 shows 187 hos- 
pital patients, of whom 116 were cured, 58 helped and 10 died, leaving 3 who were 
hopelessly ill. During the same period the clinic reported: 3,717 Medical Patients ; 
314 Surgical Patients; 1,333 Dental Patients. 

The total number of treatments were 5,36+ and the total receipts of hospital 
and clinic were $3,670.11. There were difficulties of adjustment as to the rights 
of an American physician but Dr. Taylor passed the Dominican medical examina- 
tion and two Dominicans were secured, one to dispense drugs and one to do the 
dental work, so there is now no governmental hindrance to the work. 

So many children who were brought to the hospital for treatment were suf- 
fering from malnutrition that a baby clinic was opened with one of the nurses in 
charge. Feedings are daily prepared for the babies and they are brought weekly 
for examination and for weighing. There are no philanthropic organizations in 
Santo Domingo so the mission must be the agency of service in many directions. 
A few sentences from letters of the nurses may tell of the dire needs of the lower 
classes. “It is a common sight to see the little bodies covered with sores due to un- 
cleanliness.” ‘In one home that I entered I found the mother sick in bed and seven 
little children running about naked and crying with hunger. I learned that the 
mother had been in bed for ten days and four of these days had been without any 
food in the home.” “District nursing in Santo Domingo is far different than that 
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in the States—in fact I have never seen such sights in the States.” “Many of the 
girls of the lower classes become mothers at the age of 13, 14 and 15 years. These 
girls are not married, in fact a great many of the Dominican people are not mar- 
ried, and the saddest part of all is that these men live with these girls until they 
tire of them and leave them without any means of suppert and in many cases with 
several children to care for. These young girls have no place to go and no place is 
offered them but their one or two room huts.” “In one home that I visited a short 
time ago I found a woman lying on the floor; she had just given birth to a baby 
and I looked about for a bed but I learned that the only bed consisted of this straw 
mat. In another home | found a family living in two little rooms without light or 
sunshine—the family consisted of mother, father, and five children. The littie 
children were crying for food and the baby, nine months old, weighed seven 
pounds. We cannot admit these people as patients into the Hospital unless we can 
take them as charity cases for they have no money.’ A medical out-station has 
been established at San Cristobal and one day of the week the doctor and one 
nurse hold a clinic there. This is a large town in which there is no doctor at all 
and the people “seem so very glad of the opportunity to get help.” 

The two years of work have shown results that are encouraging, but the very 
success brings new responsibilities. The Evangelical Church of Santo Domingo 
should be strengthened in the stations already established and other cities and 
towns should be entered with a program of service adequate to meet the many- 
sided needs of these Dominican people who are ready to listen to the message of 
salvation. 

What are the immediate needs of Santo Domingo? 

First, there should be in Santo Domingo City an auditorium for church ser- 
vices, this to be built on the land already owned by the Board which lies in the 
rear of the present building. This auditorium which can be simple, should seat at 
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least five hundred people. San Pedro de Macoris and La Romana must before 
long have church buildings in place of the stores and halls now being rented. 

Second, because it will be many years before the Republic can establish a good 
educational system and because the future of Santo Domingo depends upon an edu- 
cated and morally trained leadership, it is of great importance that Christian Schools 
should be opened through which the desired impression may be made on some of 
those who will help to mould the future of the country. There should be no delay 
in opening schools both at Santo Domingo City and elsewhere. A generous edu- 
cational policy should be developed at once. 

Third, the first unit of a hospital should be erected at once and the force in- 
creased to care for many more of the suffering people, and facilities for clinic work 
should he enlarged as this phase of the work is of great importance. It should also 
be possible to place workers trained in club and social work for young people not 
only in the capital but in the other stations as well. The boys and girls must be 
taught clean, healthy play; base ball and basket ball may easily be made means of 
grace. 

“Tnitial success calls for enlargement at once” is the challenge of Mr. Huffman 
to the Churches of the United States. Could there be a more thrilling challenge 
than this that calls across from this neighboring island so long neglected but so 
ready to respond when opportunity is offered? Shall it remain turbulent, ignorant, 
backward, or shall it be peaceful, intelligent, progressive? The Christian Church 
has now the great opportunity to help in answering this question. 

Self-determination Santo Domingo has—of what character shall it be? The 
hand of Christian friendship reaching across to her with church and school and 
hospital may lead her to determine for herself that she will be a real Christian Re- 
public. Left to herself, her appeal of need ignored, she may readily continue to 
be the prey of disorder, of ignorance, of evil. Can this opportunity of forming a 
nation be missed for the lack of money and buildings and men? 
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